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there are no butchers' shops and no dealers in  intoxicating   drink/'1
These statements of Fa HIen deserve a critical examination.
The absence of the slaughter of animals implies that, towards
the end of the fourth and in the beginning: of the fifth century,
the consumption of liquors and meat was unknown in the empire
of the Guptas.) There is no evidence, except that of Kalidasa,
to prove the contrary especially during these years of Fa Hien's
travels, although a century later internal evidence proves that
meat diet was familiar to the people of their country. Consequently
it cannot be maintained that meat-eating was suddenly introduced
into northern India in the sixth century as customs especially pertaining
to food are of slow growth and development, It is not unreasonable
to suppose that vegetarian and non-vegetarian diets prevailed side by
side in Gupta times from the fourth till the fifth centuries despite
Fa Hien's observations to the contrary. This traveller, being an
ardent Buddhist, probably moved only in Buddhist circles and Bud-
dhists being invariably vegetarians, although there were exceptions
even among them, his remarks are evidently confined to their own
activities. From the works of Kalidasa it is, however, clear that there
prevailed in his day the practice of consuming meat in northern India
2.   Vegetable Food
Vegetable food appears to have been common among the majority
of the people, as has been noticed for example by the Chinese traveller
Fa Hien, The nature of such food-stuffs can be ascertained to some
extent from epigraphic evidence found in the Nalanda stone inscription
pertaining to the reign of Yasovarrnadeva. Referring to the commun-
ity of the Buddhist monks it relates how, "under the order of the
community of friars of bright intellect, great piety and learning, he
(Malada) distributed daily in a fitting manner rice, other (various) pre-
parations, curds and copulous ghee, to the four monks."3 Besides
these different other kinds of food were consumed. The common
people ate grain in a military camp, as can be made out from the
testimony of Sana.3 He tells us that in Harsa 's camp there were
"bearers of kitchen appurtenances" with "pot herbs and bamboo
shoots, butter-milk pots protected by wet seals on one part of their
mouths which were covered with white clothes."* Besides these other
1 Fa Hien, A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 43 (ed Legge, 1806).
* E. /., XX, no. 2, p. 45.
8 Bana, Harsacarita, p. 207,
4 Ibid., p. 208.